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WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


Or all the names which grace the pages of literary 
history, few meet the eye of the student in connexion 
with pleasanter associations, than that of William Gif- 
ford. When outward circumstances seem to present an 
insuperable obstacle to further progress, when poverty and 
friendlessness weigh heavy on the soul, it is consoling to 
see that success is not impossible to a determined mind, — 
to learn that for once the ery of genius has been answered 
ere it was too late,—to learn that, in one case at least, 
patronage has not checked the development of the genius 
it pretended to foster. 

In reading the lives and works of Savage, of Otway, 
and of Chatterton, during the last century, and of Burns 
and Kirke White, in later times, justice prompts us to 
estimate them, rather by what they might have done 
under more favorable circumstances, than by the frag- 
ments, beautiful though they may be, which have 
reached our hands. With regard to Gifford, no such 
feeling exists. It seems evident that full play was given 
to all the powers which Nature had bestowed upon him, 
— that he took precisely that high stand, which his capaci- 
ties entitled him to. Yet few now live who have been 
to a greater degree the sport of adversity; few who have 
struggled, either with or without success, against so 
great difficulties. 

He was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire, April, 1757. 
By the dissipation and irregularity of his father and 
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grandfather, the family had been reduced from compe- 
tence to utter destitution. About his thirteenth year 
both his parents died, leaving him dependent upon 
the tender mercies of his godfather, by name Carlile, 
which were not a little cruel. Previous to his father’s 
death, Gifford had attended school three years, at which 
he only learned “to read, and write, and cypher.” Car- 
lile, after maintaining him three months at school, sent 
him on board a coaster, where he had literally no oppor- 
tunity for improvement. Here every menial office fell to 
his lot; yet his degradation weighed not so much upon 
his feelings, as his total preclusion from literary privileges. 
After spending a year in this way, during which he saw 
not a book, except the ‘‘ Coasting Pilot,” he was removed 
by his godfather, in consequence of the intercession of 
some fish-women, who had known his parents, and again 
put to school. 

Carlile afterwards bound him out as an apprentice to a 
shoemaker, with whom he spent above four years of his 
life; and much of that time in the deepest misery. 
While at school he had cherished the hope of succeeding 
his teacher ; and the communication of this plan to Car- 
lile was the occasion of his being taken away; inas- 
much as that worthy desired the situation for a relative. 
In after life Gifford gave an affecting account of his 
stolen intercourse with books. In one case a mathe- 
matical work, which it was known he wished to see, was 
concealed ; and when Gifford found it, he was obliged to 
study whilst all the family were asleep, lest he should 
be detected and the book taken away. Amidst all these 
difficulties, he made great progress in mathematics, sup- 
plying the want of writing materials, by “beating out 
pieces of leather smooth, and working his problems on 
them with a blunted awl.” 

One of his acquaintatices having written some suc- 
cessful verses, Gifford was induced to attempt this kind 
of composition. In his first efforts he evinced the exis- 
tence of that satirical vein, which was in after times to 
exert so beneficial an influence upon English literature. 
These productions inflamed the anger of his master 
against him, as they contained unpleasant allusions to 
himself and customers. He accordingly took away the 
paper, &c., which the little contributions taken up for 
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him after the recital of his verses (sometimes Gifford says 
amounting to a sixpence in an evening) had enabled him 
to purchase, and forbade his writing any thing more. 
He was now completely wretched. He said in after life 
of those days, “it was a period of gloom and savage 
unsociability ; by degrees I sunk into a kind of corporeal 
torpor; or if roused into activity by the spirit of youth, 
wasted the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, 
which alienated the few acquaintances compassion had 
yet left me. So I crept on in silent discontent; unfriend- 
ly and unpitied ; indignant at the present, careless of the 
future, an object at once of apprehension and dislike.” 

But if his affliction was great, his remedy was ap- 
pointed ; the fame of his poetical talents had reached the 
ears of Mr. William Cookesley, a benevolent surgeon, 
and excited his curiosity about their possessor. By his 
exertions Gifford’s time was bought of the shoe-maker, 
and he was placed at school. In the surprisingly short 
period of two years, he prepared himself for the Univer- 
sity, and entered of Exeter College, Oxford. Henceforth 
the path of life was to a great extent smoothed for him. 
The loss of one friend was speedily supplied by the 
kindness of another. Mr. Cookesley died while Gifford 
was at Oxford, leaving a memory so dear to the student, 
that he says twenty years afterwards, “ I yet cherish his 
memory with filial respect ; and at this distant period my 
heart sinks within me at every repetition of his name.” 
Mr. Cookesley died with a letter from Gifford unopened 
in his hands. This loss was supplied, so far as it could 
be, by the friendship of Lord Grosvenor. A mistake in 
the direction of a letter placed it in that nobleman’s 
hands. With the generosity characteristic of a noble 
mind he sought out the author, and made him his friend ; 
and all because there was something in the tone of the 
letter which interested him. The result was an intimacy, 
which lasted more than twenty years, and was only ter- 
minated by Lord Grosvenor’s death. During the early 
portion of that time Gifford attended the son of his 
friend on his travels. The latter part was signalized by 
the production of some of his most brilliant works. 

We have thus far been guided by the pen of Gifford 
himself, in giving a sketch of his life. We shall now 
attempt, by the assistance of various periodical publica- 
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tions, to follow him through his literary career. It com- 
menced in 1794 with the publication of the Baviad. At 
that period public taste was at a very low ebb. No poet 
of remarkable powers appeared, to take the lead in its 
guidance. But shoals of sonnetteers were inundating the 
periodical press with Della Cruscan trash. Something 
seemed necessary to make the public understand that per- 
sonification was not necessarily poetry, or Mrs. Robinson 
the modern Sappho. Gifford’s satirical powers were found 
equal to the task of rectifying the popular taste ; though it 
may be doubted whether this Satire has not been remem- 
bered more by its effects than by its internal merits. It 
was written to serve a want of the times, and necessarily 
shared the fate of all such works, in producing only a 
temporary interest. 

The Meviad came out in the succeeding year. It 
satirized some of the popular dramatic authors and perfor- 
mers, but was not crowned with the eminent success, 
which attended the appearance of the Baviad. In spite 
of Gifford’s satire, the people would applaud ‘“ the corrup- 
ters of dramatic poetry.”” ‘This comparative failure was 
not attributable to the inferior merit of the piece; on the 
contrary, it bas received a higher degree of praise from 
the critics. But it was levelled, not against the affecta- 
tion of a few, but at a want of taste which excited no 
disapprobation in the bosoms of the many. O’Keefe 
could still attract a house, but not those votaries of fash- 
ion, who had once honored him. 

Wolcott, better known by the nom de guerre of Peter 
Pindar, was the next object of his satire. But Peter, it 
seems, did not practise upon the good old rule of never 
giving a joke, unless he was able to take one. On the 
contrary, he attempted to cane Gifford at a bookseller’s 
shop in London; but the interference of the bystanders 
frustrated his endeavors, and poor Peter was “ bundled 
out into the street, and rolled in the mud, to the great 
amusement of the gathered crowd.’’ Wolcott was foolish 
enough to go home, and write a bitter satire upon Gifford, 
the disgraceful character of which is evinced by its title, 
— ‘*A Cut at a Cobbler.” When a man of Wolcott’s wit 
could find nothing in Gifford to satirize, but obscurity and 
misfortune, and both of these had been triumphed over 
by resolution, we cannot help thinking that silence would 
have become him better. 
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With the translation of Juvenal, which was published in 
1801, Gifford laid aside the exercise of his satirical, and 
with the exception of a few elegiac verses, of his poetical 
powers. ‘l'o this work he prefixed a biographical account 
of himself, from which we have drawn largely in the 
preceding remarks. ‘lhe translation was commenced at 
school, and continued at intervals during twenty years. 
Before the death of Mr. Cookesley proposals were issued 
for its publication, and the payment of some subscriptions 
actually made. ‘The death of that gentleman, and sub- 
sequent engagements with Lord Grosvenor, caused the 
delay. The Critical Review published some severe ani- 
madversions upon it, and also some harsh personal allu- 
sions to the author. It did not hesitate to attribute base 
motives to Gifford in taking the money for a work so long 
before it was issued. The critic pretended an unwilling- 
ness to say anything against Giflord, all the time that he 
thus abused him. 

Gifford was displeased at this conduct on the part of 
the Reviewers, and wrote an ‘‘ Examination,” which was 
published in 1803. ‘So far from mollifying their severity, 
it only called forth a severer attack, in which his former 
humble condition was alluded to, and the offensive prov- 
erb of “ne sutor ultra crepidam,” broadly cast into his 
teeth. A “Supplement to the Examination’? came out 
in 1804. While the Critical Review was thus loud in his 
censure, the Monthly was equally warm in his praise. If 
anything could have taken away the sting from the darts 
of the former, it was the deserved commendation of the 
latter. ‘Time has sanctioned the critical decisions of the 
last tribunal, with respect to him. 

Thus far Gifford has engaged our attention chiefly as 
a poet. In making up our judgment of his merits in this 
kind of composition, we are compelled to confess, that 
little notice of him would in all probability have come 
down to us, had he rested his claim to remembrance upon 
the works already mentioned only. Occasionally we find 
lines and passages whose point and faultlessness Pope 
might have envied. ‘Take for instance the following four 
lines ; 

‘‘ Words of gigantic bulk, and uncouth sound, 
In rattling triads the long sentence bound, 
While points with points, with periods periods jar, 
And the whole work seems one continued war.” 
Tue Bavian Lines, 222-226. 
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His satirical writings are vigorous throughout; yet they 
are sometimes wanting in that delicacy which satire 
needs, that it may cure the age of affectation, without 
leading it to a contempt of all refinement. 

But whatever may be a correct view as to his poetical 
powers, all must allow that it is principally as a journalist 
and critic, that he is now known. His debut in the first 
capacity was made November 20th, 1797, as Editor of the 
Anti-Jacobin. ‘This journal was designed to expose the 
misrepresentations of the political agitators, so common 
in the days of the French Revolution. ‘To this Gifford 
contributed some of the most celebrated and influential 
pieces. He took an honest pride in tracing the falsehoods 
of the opposite party to their source. Having to a certain 
extent accomplished its purpose, the Anti-Jacobin was 
discontinued after the 9th of July, 1798. His connexion 
with it led to an intimacy with Pitt, Frere, Canning, and 
many other distinguished political characters, and ulti- 
mately to his being selected to undertake the editorial 
management of the Quarterly Review. 

The Edinburgh Review was established in 1802. It 
was devoted to the interests of the Whigs. When the 
Tories found how extensive its influence was, they saw 
the necessity of returning the fire from a similar battery. 
In 1809 the Quarterly was established. Gifford was 
placed in the editorial chair, for which his talents, his 
principles, and hostility to the Edinburgh, fully qualified 
him. He devoted himself to the support of conservative 
opinions, convinced by the bloody drama which he had 
seen acted in France, that in their maintenance lay the 
true safety of his country. His influence was tremendous. 
Not only were his opinions adopted by a majority 
throughout England in that fearful crisis, but had weight 
all over the world, in inducing men to stand up against 
‘the inundation of lawless power.” The work which 
Burke had commenced, it was given to Gifford, with his 
coadjutors, to finish. 

This journal was his pride. He devoted himself to it, 
so long as he was capable of carrying on so arduous a 
labor. He succeeded in laying the foundation of that 
reputation, which it has since attained, of being the first 
periodical in the world. Few anecdotes have reached the 
public concerning his editorial management; and with 
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these few we shall probably have to be content, since by 
his last will he directs that all papers relating to the Quar- 
terly shall be burned. One of these anecdotes will be 
mentioned here. An office-holder having sent him an 
article, which was accepted, ‘after some mutilation, re- 
fused to take the money which Gifford made it a rule to 
pay for every page inserted. ‘The contributor, confident 
in the merits of his articles, persisted in the refusal, though 
told that he might do what he chose with the money, 
only that it must be paid. 'The consequence was that 
Gifford sent back the piece. ‘The office-holder never sent 
another. ‘‘ Poor man!” said Gifford, ‘‘ the truth was, he 
didn’t like my alterations; and I’m sure I didn’t like his 
articles; so there was soon an end of our connexion.” 

As editor of several of the early English Dramatists, he 
made himself eminently useful to the literary interests of 
his country. His Massinger, published in 1804, extended 
to four volumes, and reached a second edition in a few 
years. In the Introduction to the last he refuted con 
amore an attack upon the first edition by the Edinburgh 
Review, in which a writer had displayed vastly more 
zeal than information. In 1816 he published the works 
of Ben Jonson, in nine volumes. ‘These editions are 
unrivalled in our literature for accuracy. ‘The Biographi- 
cal and Preliminary sketches show a thorough acquain- 
tance with the topics on which he wrote. In all proba- 
bility, the labor of further illustration and comment is 
superseded. At the time of his death he had prepared 
for publication the Dramatic Works of Ford, in two vol- 
umes, and those of Shirley, which extend to six volumes. 

The Editorship of the Quarterly Review remained 
with him till about two years before his death. He pur- 
sued his literary employments, till he was so weak as to 
be literally incapable of directing his pen. He would 
sometimes try to write, and after a vain effort throw down 
his pen, saying, ‘‘No, my work is done!” He died 
December 31st 1826, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey, the 8th of the following month. It cannot but be 
gratifying to learn that he left the bulk of his fortune to 
the son of Mr. Cookesley, who had been ‘his first, his 
kindest, and most disinterested friend.” 

His countenance, to judge from the common portrait, 
was open and frank. His manners were gentlemanly, 
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insomuch that no one would have suspected his humble 
origin, unless reminded of it by allusions, which his 
frank nature often led him to make. He cared little for 
show, but was not indifferent to honorable distinction. 
When the university of Oxford offered him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, about two years before his death, he 
observed, “twenty years ago it would have been grati- 
fying, but now it would only be written on my coffin.” 

It is chiefly from his political influence that Gifford will 
be remembered. His principles, as we have said before, 
were conservative. His zeal in their support was only 
equalled by his love of religion and morality, so con- 
spicuous in all his writings. His satire was severe, but 
he was careful in its direction. His literary decisions 
were many and unequivocal; but they have generally 
been confirmed by the public. His influence was exten- 
sive and useful. Taking into consideration the. effect 
produced by the Anti-Jacobin and the Quarterly, togeth- 
er with all that would naturally be effected by the con- 
versation of one so gifted, ‘we may be justified in 
assigning to Gifford’s literary support of government, a 
rank second only to that of Burke.” 


OO: 8. W. 


THE LOST BANNER. 


‘«‘ Love at last conquered the duty that struggled in his breast ; —he fol- 
lowed the messenger, leaving his hound to guard the banner, Richard had 
entrusted to his care. Before dawn he returned, but the banner was gone, 


-and his faithful Roswal lay bleeding on the mound.” — Talisman. 


On! that Life’s morn should brightly smile 
Upon so black a noon! — 

That Love should break the silken chords 
That duty set to tune! 


My steel is bright: — my armor whole : — 
No blade has cleft my brow :— 

But where’s the standard of St. George, — 
Proud England’s banner, now ? 
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There lies its splintered banner-spear, — 
But where the nation’s pride ? 

The gales that swelled its rustling folds 
No longer sweep the tide. 


Oh! would that pool of clotted gore 
Had dribbled o’er my grave, — 

Then Richard’s glory — England’s boast, 
Still peerlessly might wave. 





No more II] wind the bugle’s blast — 
No more halloo to hound :— 

The vengeance of the Lion’s Heart 
My hated knell must sound. 


But by the mass! I court his wrath: — 
And proudly will I die, 

if Richard’s hand bestow the meed 
Of shameful infamy. 


Roswal, farewell! stern is my fate — 
My knighthood blackly stained ; 
Love, blinded Love, has dashed the cup 
That Duty should have drained. 


Yet give, oh Heaven, one simple boon, 
My life i will not crave ; 

I only ask — one heart to burn 
Love’s incense o’er my grave. 


H. 


«‘TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” —No. ILI. 
By AsHLEY VERNON. 


In days long passed, there lived a simple man, 
Who thought he ’d found a treasure of rich gems, 
Albeit in truth they were but common stones, 
Which to his eye had counterfeited well 

The guise of precious jewels. Sohe gave 

To all who gladdened with kind looks his heart, 
To all who met him on the public road, 

The wandering mendicant — the orphan boy, 
Part of his horde. 
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ZiA TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR. 


STANZAS. 


i 


AT morn, at eve, in lonely hours, 
Or when the notes of mirth are loud, 
When rambling for the wild-wood flowers, 
When lost amid the busy crowd ; 
My truant Fancy ever strays 
Back to the scenes of other days. 


If. 


Mid glittering camps and echoing halls, 
Where rival wealth and beauty shine, 
No voice to me so gently calls, 
No eye beams half so bright as thine ; 
But when I hear the sweetest tone, 
f start from dreaming ’tis thine own. 


iif. 


The minstrel’s heart — no rest, no sleep, — 
What worlds of life within it throng — 

What oceans heave — what tempests sweep — 
What weary billows moan along! 

What desert wastes — what vales of bloom! 

What morning smiles — what midnight gloom ! 


LY. 
The minstrel’s heart — ah! who may know 
What silent depths of love are there? 
What founts now gush, now murmur low, 
Of anguish, rapture, or despair? 


And who can number every guest 
That holds the banquet in his breast? 


Mea 


Oh! there is one! ’tis she alone, 

The simple music of whose tongue 
Warbles a richer, holier tone, 

Than lyre or harp hath ever rung ; 
By night, whose star-crowned image seems 
The princess of his land of dreams. 
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VI. 


The Child of song! a breaking reed 
Is not more feeble than his name, 
Yet vulgar praise he will not need, 
For what think’st thou cares he for fame ? 


On one kind bosom let him rest, 
And he is doubly, doubly blest ! 


VIL. 


Than kings of earth he’s richer far, 

Thou couldst not count his treasures soon, 
For he has wealth in every star, 

And princely hordes in sun and moon; 
He wills — bright pinions are unfurled, 
To waft him on from world to world. 


VIIT. 


Ten thousand servants round him stay, 
Whose feet are shod with swift-winged light, 
A gorgeous train of clouds by day, 
A blazing retinue by night! 
His words what different voices tell ! 
The harp, the trumpet, and the knell. 


TX. 


A love like his can never die, 

A dawn-star on the brow of death — 
It gleameth from the fading eye, 

It whispereth in the last fond breath, 
Speaks from the very flowers, that wave 
In beauty o’er his silent grave ! 


aA. 
Yet all he hath, fair One, is thine, 
Before thy feet he lays his spoils, 
And asks not for a nobler shrine 
To consecrate his ceaseless toils. 


Thrice happy, if he may beguile 
Those lips of one approving smile, 
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A SKETCH. 


“ Yes! you mistake him ; he is still your friend, 
Your warm, true, faithful, and unaltered friend ; 
Though you perhaps may not in these rough times 
Receive the outward show of love. Round him 
Have storms and darkness gathered, and his brow 
Is saddened by severe, incessant thought ; 

So you must pardon him, if he at times 
Speak not so kindly as the warranty 
Of former deeds and words might promise.” 


‘¢ Stop, 
You too are in the wrong. A friend should be 
The fellow-sharer of his comrade’s grief; 
Till now he has not told me why he mourns.” 


‘‘ He dares not whisper it to his own ears, 
But weighs the bitter burthen secretly, 
Hoping perchance, ’t will wear away in time ; 
There are such natures in this world of ours. 
Coine here, attentively pursue your eye, 
Along the eaves of yonder cottage-roof, 
Perched on the hillock-side, above this field 
Of thistles. There, my finger points it out. 
What can you see in the deep sky beyond?” 


‘ Nothing to note, save a thick, misty haze, 
That — yes, there is one cloud of blacker hue, 
I mark it now — how dark and motionless! ” 


‘* And is that all? Pray look again.” 


‘“ Yes, all. 
I can read nothing more.” 


‘¢ You have said well; 
There is nought else to meet your baffled gaze. 
And yet the moon, that half an hour ago, 
When first we met — (no, no, ’t was by the gate, 
I questioned why she wore so strange a face, 
But you turned not to heed me, muttering still, 
As though it were a shape of human mould, 
To your own shadow) yes! that selfsame moon, 
Whose lustre was so clear and silver-like, 
Lies hidden in a close concealment there. 
The mists have floated round her, and those beams 
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No more shine gladly on the plains beneath. 
But yet her light is brilliant as before, 

And gilds the surface of those airy mounts, 
With ray as pure, as when she looked on earth. 
And we perceive it not.” 


“ Such is my friend ! 

Your words are true. Iam secure henceforth. 

If he were here — why, I could grasp his hand 

Methinks more closely and would say beside 
‘Your look of coldness sometimes troubles me, 

Yet I believe your heart is full and warm. 

Believe! I feel, I know it is. Forgive 

My hasty rashness thus to doubt your faith.’ 


33 


MADMEN. 


KNow THYSELF Was the injunction of ancient wisdom, 
and the precept has since fallen from inspired lips. It is 
indeed a command worthy the lips of the sage and of the 
Son of God. In it is embodied the essence of all wisdom. 
Were man truly imbued with its spirit, he would bow 
with more humility to the commands of his Maker, and 
the reproof of his fellow would seldom escape from his lips. 
Christian charity would then be his characteristic, as now, 
perhaps, is pride. ‘The society of man would be knit 
together with the bonds of Christian love. Never should 
we perceive, in the bearing of a weak being, the spirit of 
the exclamation, ‘I am holier than thou.” ‘The priv- 
ileged ones of society would learn to look upon its hum- 
pe members with more humility. Learning their own 

2al worth, they would know that many a one, in an hum- 
ble garb, may boast a loftier intellect and a néble or soul than 
themselves. At present, they have the distinctions of 
society to sustain them. Let these not be srudged them, 
more than the bladders would be srudged the w eak bei ing 
who could not swim. Only, let them not look with con- 
tempt upon those who are swimming by their own 
strength. ‘Tio the proud, we would say, listen to our 
story and learn humility. 
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I stood inacrowd. It gathered incessantly and still 
increased, like the tide which comes rushing in, wave 
upon wave, until we ask in amazement, when will this 
cease ? ‘Thus gathered the crowd, and ceased not gather- 
ing. And what draws this concourse of people hither ? 
A madman. They come to gape and stare, as if a maniac 
were new under the sun. This living chaos (for what is 
chaos but the confused mingling of matter, as his mind 
was but the confused mingling of thought) stood by my 
side. His eye was lighted with unnatural fire, and his 
limbs trembled with unnatural excitement. His eye was 
fixed upon me, and I gazed upon him with awe. Sud- 
denly my ear was pierced with acry. I listened; it rang 
again. ‘Take him up, I heard on every side. I turned 
my eye and gazed in mute wonder; for | saw around me 
men, and heard the cries of those, who were not less 
mad. 

I first gazed upon one, whose spare clothing and glassy, 
shrinking eye told me of the miser. He cried again, 
take him up. And this one, who thought himself sane, 
had visited the preceding week the hovel of a poor ten- 
ant. He had beheld the mother, with her famished babes 
by her side, supplicating him for food ; and he had turned 
away in miserly closeness. ‘The next morning, she was 
found dead, with her babes upon her breast. She had 
starved. He has just heard the report, and stung by 
conscience, has come into the street for relief. He has 
planted in his bosom a hell that shall never leave him. 
Madman, extinguish the flames in thy own breast, and 
then come, if thou wilt, and join in the cry of these self- 
esteemed sane ones, 

I looked farther down, and gazed upon one, whose 
lips quivered and limbs trembled; still he was in his 
youth. He was a profligate. And he, too, joins in the 
cry. But whence came he? From the presence of an 


abandoned one. No eye ever rested on a fairer cheek, a 


brighter eye, or a happier countenance, than was Ellen 
Sydney’s; the only daughter and the only delight of her 
mother, and shea widow! '‘T’o her mother she was a 
blessing, and to society an ornament. But she had fallen. 
Her mother died, broken-hearted, and she sunk into 
misery and disgrace. He has just escaped from the re- 
proaches of her sunken cheek, dimmed eye, and silent 
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grief, — from the reproaches of his own conscience he 
cannot escape. In him is the prophecy verified — 


In the air there is a voice 

Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And the day shall have a sun 
That shall make thee wish it done. 


Madman, quiet thy own conscience, and then come and 
raise the cry. 

[ Jooked still farther, and beheld one fawning at and 
humbly addressing the crowd around him. I beheld him 
tremble before those whom he despised. And whence 
came he? He commenced life with an honest purpose, 
and a determination to cleave to his country’s good; but 
patriotism has given way to ambition. Honesty in poli- 
tics he sneers at, and returns from the caucus, or rather 
the sink of false pretensions and political duplicity, where 
he has been flattering the people, and joins with his 
compeers in the laugh at his dupes. But is he happy? 
He has sacrificed his self-esteem, and can no longer look 
upon himself with that-honest pride, which is the peculiar 
reward of an honest man. He has bartered his soul for 
popular favor. He hears the loud huzza, and turns away, 
sick at heart. And now, even now, with the full convic- 
tion of the crime of the deed and folly of the purpose, 
he has bartered his opinions for office. He returned to 
his study to loathe himself. The conviction of the degra- 
dation, to which he had sunk his once noble mind, came 
upon him. Self- loathing drove him to the street. He is 
here, and joins in the cry against the poor maniac. 

My eye next rested upon the devotee of Fame. His 
abstracted air and thoughtful countenance told that he 
was listening to the fancied sound of his name on future 
tongues. He had done the world much good; Science 
owed him much, and Learning cherished him as one of 
her most favored disciples. Yet , Why was this? Was it 
for the good of the world? No; it was for the love of 
fame. Neither the love of God nor of man had entered 
his heart. ‘To one idol alone he bowed —a name. ‘The 
claims of his Maker, as urged by the voice of nature and 
of revelation, he heeded not. The good of his fellows 
he recked not. It was only self, which forced a claim 
upon his attention. To that he paid unwavering homage. 
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Madman, clear ‘the mists from thy own mind, learn the 
true objects of thy being, and then return and cry, take 
him up. 

But the crowd is dispersed. ‘The maniac is taken up, 
and you, reader, and I are left alone. 


RAMBLER. 


A tirerary gentleman of this vicinity has allowed us the 
privilege of presenting to our readers the following extract from 
a translation of Aturieri’s “ Sau,” on which he has been oc- 
cupied for some time, and which is now completed. ‘The chaste 
beauty of the original is well preserved in the translation, and 
we hope before long that it will be presented to the public entire. 
We are permitted to anticipate a little, and offer to our friends 
the following interesting scene. 


THE “SAUL” OF ALFIERI. 

Davin, having been banished by SAu , returns to the camp in the night 
preceding the battle in which SAuw’s forces were routed. , Meeting with 
JONATHAN, he makes himself known to him, and afterwards to Micon 
his wife. JonATHAN and Mico. then agree to conceal Davin, and in 
their interview with SAuL, their father, to prepare him to meet his banished 
son-in-law. ABNER meanwhile, the counsellor and officer of SAuL, takes 
every opportunity to enrage Saux against Davin, and to prevent his 
pardon and recall. Saux, despondent and fearful of defeat in the ap- 
proaching battle, at one moment longs for Dayrp and the support which 
his arm would bring, and at other times yields to ABNER’s malignant accusa- 
tions; and, stung with jealousy and fear of Davin’s rivalry, breathes ven- 
geance and hate at his very name. — In Act II., Scene II., JonaTHAN and 
Micou are introduced with Saux and ABpner; they then take occasion to 
speak of Davin, and from his former achievements argue a present victory, 
were he but in the camp. 


Saut. On my past age! alas my joyful days, 
My glorious days of conquest! Jo! arranged 
In ordered ranks my brilliant triumphs come 
Presented to my eyes ;— now from the plain 
Covered with honored dust and bloody sweat 
I turn; lo where midst vanquished pride I pass! 
And praises to the Lord — the Lord — and I — 
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What do I say? alas to all my words 
God long has closed his ears: my lip is mute : — 
Where is my glory? where, where is the blood 
Of my down-trodden foes ? 

JONATHAN. All might you have 
In David — 


Micot. But he is not with you; no: 
Forth from your presence into banishment 
You’ve driven him, and you have wished him dead — 
David, your son; and your most perfect work ; 
Gentle and modest: quicker than the flash 
In his obedience, and in love for you 
More ardent than your children. Father, — grant — 
SAUL. Are tears, alas! now standing in my eyes? 
What now compels these unaccustomed tears ? 
Leave dry mine eyes. 
ABNER. You’d better now withdraw 
Into the tent, oh king. Your forces soon, 
Formed in the ranks and ready for the fight, 
Will I display. Now come; and be assured 
There’s nought in David 
Davip (coming from his concealment). But my innocence. 
Saut (seeing David). What do I see? 
Micot (at sight of David). Oh Heaven ! 
Jon. (to David). What have you done? 





ABNER (to David). Audacious one! 
Jon. (to Saul). Oh father ! 


Micon (to Saul). Oh my sire! 
He is my husband: you gave him to me — 


SAuL. O sight! 

Davip. O Saul, my king; this head you asked, 
Long have you sought it: lo! I bring it you: 
"Lis thine, now cut it off. 


SAUL. What do I hear? 
Oh David, David, a God speaks in you : 
A God to-day here leads you — 


Davin. Yes, king, He, 
He who is God alone: who urged me on 
In Ela, when a timid, untaught boy, 
To front the giant-like and haughty pride 
Of fierce Goliath bristling in his steel : 
That God who then on your tremendous arms 
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Conquest on conquest in abundance heaped : 

And who, inscrutable in all his ways, 

Chose for a glorious work to make avail 

Of my inglorious arm: yes, now that God 

Leads me to you, and with me victory. 

Now as seems best to you, you have me here 

A soldier, or, if [ so much am worth, 

A leader. Let the foe be vanquished first : 

Let at the North-wind’s breath those clouds disperse, 
Which thickly have amassed about your throne: 
Then after, Saul, you shall reward with death. 
My death will cost you then, not e’en one step, 
One single thought: for you, the king, shall say, 
‘Let David die”: and Abner soon will slay me. 
Nor sword, nor shield will I gird on: all arms 
Within the palace of my sovereign lord, 

But patience, lowliness, and love, and prayers, 
And innocence unsuited are to me. 

I ought, if God so wishes it, to die 

Not as your enemy, but as, your son. 

Thus ready was the son of that first sire 

Of all our people, to yield up his blood 

On the great mountain; not a word or sign 
Which was not all obedience did he give: 

One hand was raised on high to strike the blow, 
F’en while the father’s other hand he kissed. 

Saul called me into life; let Saul cast out: 
Through him my name was heard, let him destroy : 
He made me great, let him now make me nought. 


Oh what thick darkness from my aged eyes 

These words rend off! oh how they strike my heart! 
David you bravely spoke, and you were brave; 
But, blind with pride, you dared disparage me; 

To raise yourself above me; steal my praise, 

And with my glory to adorn yourself : 

E’en had I not been king, does scorn become 

A youthful warrior for an old compeer ? 

You, generous in all else, were not in this. 
Concerning you thus Isr ael’s daughters sung : 

*¢ David, the brave, who has his thousands slain : 
And Saul his hundreds.” Ah! you ’ve injured me 
Most vividly at heart. Why then not say, 

** Saul, in his youth, not merely thousands slew, 
But by the thousands ; he’s the hero; he 

Created me”? 


I did say this: but he, (pointing to Abner,) 
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Davip (showing the hem of his mantle). Lo! let this speak for me 


SAvUL. 


Davip. 
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Who long has held the mastery of your ears, 
He louder said, ‘‘ this David is too strong : 
He’s in the mouths of all, and in the hearts 

Of many: if you slay him not, oh Saul, 

Who shall restrain him ?”’ why with less of art, 
And far more truth, did you not tell the king, 
‘‘ David is better far than I: and hence 

I hate, I envy, and I fear him; hence 

I wish him dead.” 


Villain! and of the day, 
When, with your prophets to concert your plans, 
You secretly went out; when, for your king, 
You spread your infamous and hidden snares, 
When in the bosom of Philistines you 
Received a shelter, and with impious foes 
Passing unholy days, you kept awhile 
Your practices concealed ; did I tell this 2 
Or did you do it?) Who than [ at first 
More placed you in the favor of our king? 
Who moved him to make you his son-in-law ¢ 
Abner alone! 

"T was I; I, from my sire 
Gained David as my spouse ; I wished for him, 
Enchanted by his virtues ; my first sigh, 
My secret thought was his; he was my hope; 
He only was my life. E’en when cast down, 
In low estate, to poverty reduced, 
David would always more delight my heart, 
Than any sovereign whom the East adores. 


But can you, David, combat or deny 
The charges made by Abner ? tell me now, 
Did you not ’mong Philistines hide yourself? 
Have you not spread among my people seeds 
Of an unjust rebellion? of your king, 
And second father, have you not too oft 
Ensnared the life ? 


s 


This border of your royal mantle here. 
Dost know it? take, compare it. 


Give it me. 
What do I see? ’tis mine: I can’t deny it. 
Whence have you taken it? 


E’en from your back, 
And from your garments did I cut it off, 
Myself, with this my sword. Dost recollect 
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Engadda? there, when fiercely you pursued 

Me unto death, an outcast and alone 

Was I within a cave, which, from a fount 
Derives its name ; there, you alone, (each one 
Of your brave soldiers stationed as a guard 

At the steep entrance,) closed your eyes in sleep, 
On the soft carpets finding placid rest. 

Oh heaven! and did you sleep with soul so full 
Of blood and hate? see how the mighty God 
Despises man’s designs! I could have slain you, 
Here, at my post, and by another way 

Have saved myself. ‘This hem will fully show 

I could have done it; you, a king, and great, 
Proud in the midst of soldiers, in the hand 

Of a vile banished youth, behold yourself! 

Where was brave Abner? where indeed was he? 
Did he thus guard your life? thus serve his king ? 
See now in whom your confidence you’ve placed ; 
See now ’gainst whom your anger you have turned. 
Are you now satisfied? and have you not 

Of my affection, and my innocence, 

And of my faith, firm proof? and not firm proof 
Of the deficient love, malignant rage, 

And faithless watching of this Abner here? 


You ’ve conquered, oh my son, you’ve conquered me. 
You look on, Abner, and you answer not, 


Oh joy ! 
Oh Sire! 
Oh happy day! 
Oh spouse ! 


Saux (to David). Yes, ’tis a day of joy and victory. 


I wish to-day you should conduct the fight ; 
Abner shall suffer it, for thus I will. — 
Between you let no other strife arise 

But in the most exterminating foes. 


(to Jonathan,) You, Jonathan, by your loved brother’s side 


Jon. 


Shall join in battle : David is to me 
The surety of your life, and you of his. 


When David leads us, God becomes our pledge. 


Micot (to David). God give you back to me; He will save you. 
Saut (to David). Enough. Come to my tent, and e’er the fight 


Take some refreshment, son. Your dear loved wife 
Shall compensate to you the lasting grief 
Of absence, while she pours for you the wine, 
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And serves you at the board. 


(to Micol,) Come, daughter, you 
(You only can) must now amend in part 
The unintended errors of your sire. 
(All go out.) 


a ae eee 


THE DEFORMED. 


By Puixtie MippLerTon. 





‘*What home? I have no home, no kin, 
No kind — not made like other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures.’’ — Byron. 


At the end of an obscure street in the suburbs of Flor- 
ence, once stood a row of low buildings, whose plain 
stone walls, rude gothic windows, and dirty exteriors 
showed marks of former elegance, although they had 
falleninto neglect. Individuals of the lower classes might 
be seen occasionally about the doors, or coming out to 
their daily occupations with the mean dress and careless 
whistle of their station, — although concerning the house 
which rounded the extreme end few neighbors possessed 
any information —at least, its occupants were in no wise 
remarkable for their good-fellowship. ‘lhesun, which was 
near setting, shone into its dusky windows. A comfort- 
less bed filled one corner of the chief apartment, on which 
lay a female, whose pale thin cheeks and sunken eye — 
mocking, as it seemed, the beauty that once belonged to 
them — showed that death was not far distant. She lay 
restlessly on her pillow, sometimes reaching for the few 
attempts at comforts near her bedside, and sometimes 
speaking to an individual who sat on a low stool at some 
distance. He was rather a young man, with dark rough 
locks, and a deeply marked countenance, and might have 
been thought handsome, but that his person was deformed 
by a hunch between the shoulders — which having been 
a cause of derision among his fellows, his temper had be- 
come hasty and overbearing. 

Above the fire-place hung a pair of large pistols, and a 
firelock, and about the room were several implements of 
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his trade — which professed to be that of a net-maker ; — 
every thing bore marks of extreme poverty. From the 
disposition of the occupants, a neighbor seldom thought it 
worth his while to knock at ‘ Carral the net-maker’s”’ 
door, —and the deformed sat with his feet upon a half- 
finished net, and his fingers buried in his dark hair. ‘ He 
may bring us hope’’—at length said he, looking to the 
woman, many years older than himself, on the bed — 
“we will not starve, Annette.”” The door was presently 
opened, and a boy, with black, sparkling eyes, tangled 
hair, aud ragged clothes, came to Carral’s side. 

‘He has no work for us,” said the boy in a half-whis- 
per — ‘‘ there are too many stories about you, he says.”” — 
Carral started to his feet, and looking at his pitiful figure, 
added bitterly — ‘‘ Ay! who will not lie to keep a poor 
hunchback from a meal!” He stood a moment in 
thought, and then opening a kind of closet on the oppo- 
site side of the room, put the only book it had contained 
into his son’s hands. ‘There was a sad struggle between 
pride and poverty, as he looked at the wretched bed and 
its occupant, who apparently would have prevented his 
movements, then tore the name from the blank leaf, and 
bade the boy sell the book at the best bargain. ‘‘ Pedro 
Carral,”’ interrupted the female, as she raised her thin 
form in the bed, “does it not shame you to sell what 
little remains to us of better days!” Carral, however, 
used to such remonstrances, only placed nearer the inva- 
lid the few spoiled delicacies which they had managed to 
collect around the sick bed, and requested her to wait 
patiently while he accompanied Mark —his son was so 
called—to the shop. ‘But I may better remain,” he 
added, with the open door in his hand, “ they laugh 
and make merry at the like of me’’ —and giving the boy 
the necessary directions, he closed the door, and returned. 

When Mark Carral reached the book-vender’s shop, he 
was met at the door by several persons apparently return- 
ing from the same errand as hisown. ‘The room was 
surrounded with shelves of worn, gilt volumes, obtained 
at a trifle. On the wall opposite the door, were two 
pair of antlers, — several old swords,—and in the cor- 
ners, muskets, spears, and articles of decayed finery. Be- 
hind a small counter stood an old man with white hair, 
and small grey eyes; he was bartering with a poor Ital- 
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ian, who held two shabby volumes in his hand, and whose 
wife waited in the street the result of the sale. 

‘“] might keep them on my shelves forever, in want of 
a customer — mere trash to us —a hard case, doubtless — 
take them away, my good fellow. On the same busi- 
ness, | suppose, my lad?” said he to Mark, as the disap- 
pointed man just eae cad Soreres away with his books 
under his arm, — ‘le no — I am char- 
itable ata bargain, but you cannot ex pect this.”’ 

“It would save her from starving,” said the boy. 

‘‘ Always starving in your parts; I might take it on 
trial — if it sold — 1 am yery charitable at a bargain,” he 
added, perceiving the book to have really some value. 

But Mark seeing plainly his intention to obtain the 
book for nothing, snatched it from his hand, and left the 
shop. 

It was quite dark before the net-maker heard from his 
messenger. He had given the last morsel of food to the 
patient, and was sitting with his arms folded, and hum- 
ming a broken tune, ‘when Mark flung open the door. 
“T have money now, father, quick! Here is enough for 
all,’ said he, and made an eflort to toss something into 
Carral’s lap. But his arm was caught, and eight or ten 
individuals bursting into the room, immediately  sur- 
rounded him. Carral, who being shunned and ridiculed 
abroad, felt the peculiar sacredness of his own dwelling, 
started toward them, and would have opposed his insig- 
nificant person to their united strength. 

“Stand back, Master Carral,” said one, holding upa 
box of jewels wrested from Mark’s hand, you should 
have taught him a better trade than thieving. : 

“Then it was heaven that made hima thief! Loose 
your hold of him. We are starving; we have worked, 
and begged, and sold our property in vain; and now, 
now we have stolen! Leave my house!” 

‘“'T’o an officer!” cried all ; ‘* for shame, Crooked Car- 
ral; we always warned you not to keep bad occupants in 
this out of the way place!” and they pointed to the 
woman across the room. 

‘Fools! She has been a mother to me, and it is no 
great favor to let her starve under my roof. I thank you 
for your taunt,” said Carral, and in a paroxysm of rage, 
he aimed a blow at the intruders, and attempted to free 
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his son. They only smiled at the disfigured person of 
the warrior, and casting him backward upon the floor, 
proceeded to remove the young thief to justice. Annette, 
now extremely weak with hunger and illness, had watch- 
ed the scene with arxiety; when the jewel-case was 
shown the net-maker, she had uttered a slight exclama- 
tion and fallen back upon the pillow. As they were 
binding the offender, she started from her reclining pos- 
ture, and throwing back her once beautiful hair, and ex- 
tending her thin hand, she exclaimed with eagerness, 
‘T would speak with you, Pedro Carral. I charge you 
hear what will save that boy.” . The deformed hastened 
to her bedside. She spoke several broken sentences, 
then whispered close in his ear, and taking from her neck 
an ornament which she had hitherto concealed, she 
added faintly; ‘‘ Follow them to the court; he has not 
forgotten his neglected —” Carral attempted to support 
her head, but her lips moved mutely, and after a few 
short breathings, she expired. 


il. 


The following morning found, as usual, a thousand 
different occupations ; the thousand passions, pleasures, 
and sufferings in a great city; the poor rising to their 
ill-paid toils; the rich to their luxury; the good to their 
benevolent duties ; and the wicked to their plans of crime. 
Every one about to add another to the pages that will 
some time appear against him. One of the most splendid 
mansions in Florence was that of a noble named Malvini, 
who had obtained by his talents a title, as well as the 
office of magistrate in one of the chief courts of justice. 
It had been his daughter’s birth-night, and the guests had 
not given over their merriment, although the increasing 
light showed that the banquet would soon trespass on the 
succeeding day. ‘The mirth was sustained with a spirit 
peculiar to Italian revelry ; dark eyes and glossy ringlets 
were as bright in the various apartments of the old man- 
sion, as though the evening were but begun. Cornelia 
Malvini, the only daughter of the magistrate, was a 
majestic girl of twenty years. Her complexion was 
white as ivory, and when a blush crossed her cheek, it 
wasevidently an intruder. Her form was, perhaps, above 
the middle size, and modelled without a fault; a smile 
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of arch humor occasionally enlivened the regularity of 
her features, and her bearing was dignified and graceful. 
She was standing at one end of the banquet hall, repay- 
ing the thousand sallies of wit and compliment which 
her beauty elicited. 'The music had called to another 
dance, when Cornelia’s attention was attracted by an 
individual who crossed the room and caught her father 
by his mantle. It was impossible to perceive the man’s 
person, on account of a coarse cloak, evidently worn as 
a disguise; and the father turned away to learn the cause 
of such intrusion. 

‘IT charge you, Lord Malvini, beware what judgment 
you render to-day in Florence,” said the stranger, with- 
out removing his cloak. 

‘‘ Do you come,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ to instruct me 
induty? Officious, by my word!” 

‘Your sarcasm is worthy of yourself, but unless my 
caution be regarded, perhaps the bright laughing thing. 
yonder — you tremble before I have said it, — perhaps your 
daughter may never grace another banquet hall.” ‘The 
old lawyer scanned the man before him with great eager- 
ness ; but only his full black eye was to be seen, and pre- 
sently he walked away in silence. When Malvini return- 
ed, the festivities were nearly over; a few had already left 
the hall, and the splendid preparations began to look com- 
fortless in the increasing day-light. ‘‘ And what of our 
strange visiter?”’ asked Cornelia, advancing with an 
attempt at unconcern, when she saw her father’s anxiety. 

‘You will not go to the trial to-day as you intended, 
Cornelia. Our revelis much lengthened. I request you, 
my dear, not to be present at court ;” and with a hurried 
bow he turned from the apartment. 

“JT think, indeed, even a woman might have been 
further trusted,” said Cornelia, returning and conducting 
with perfect grace the conversation until the guests took 
leave. She returned each farewell with a smile, or a few 
words, and at length found herself alone for the first 
time after her birth-night revel. 

When the magistrate entered his carriage to be con- 
veyed to the court, his step was quicker, and his coun- 
tenance more anxious than usual. Yet he knew not 
wherefore; he was a just judge, at least so considered,— 
and why was an insolent intruder to be regarded? Not- 
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withstanding these rapid reflections, he ascended the mar- 
ble steps of the court house with many an unpleasant, 
indefinable foreboding. 

‘The trials commenced before long, and were conducted 
with the accustomed formality. ‘lhe splendid galleries 
were filled with beauty and fashion, which might have 
graced other scenes than those of guilt. Several suits 
of no great interest were concluded. Malvini sat in 
office, and but for a hasty dash of the pen, or searching 
glance at the multitude, his dignity was unruffled. Once 
he faltered at an unusual movement in the hall, but 
the cloud passed away. ‘The third judgment had been 
rendered, and the brilliant audience were waiting further 
proceedings, when a paper was handed to the court, and 
two or three men led forward Mark Carral, to answer for 
proceedings with which we are already acquainted. ‘The 
singularity of the case attracted much attention ; the boy 
glanced his black eye round upon the crowd, his hair fell 
profusely so as nearly to conceal his regular features, and 
he seemed proud of being an object even of suspicion. 
Malvini showed much anxiety, demanding promptly the 
grounds of accusation. 

The truth of the charges was evident; even Mark 
himself met the full eye of the magistrate with a smile 
of acquiescence. His accuser was eager, and seconded 
his assertions with positive proof; but the magistrate in 
vain attempted to obtain an answer from the lad; he 
only cast his eye upon the silent galleries, and neither 
admitted nor denied the accusation. Malvini became 
agitated; the warning in the ball-room pressed upon his 
mind; he looked at the silent defendant, and after much 
delay he drew his hand across his forehead, and proceed- 
ed to render judgment. Mark’s dark eye was not once 
lowered, while his fault was set forth, and the sentence 
was nearly finished, when the voice of a man, elbowing 
his way from an outer part of the hall, bade them to for- 
bear. Malvini looked eagerly at the intruder, who, 
throwing by an outer cloak, showed himself to be Pedro 
Carral, the hunchback, and ordered a suspension of the 
trial. ‘The interruption excited universal attention ; and 
as Carral stood before the audience, his diminutive and 
deformed person was tlie subject of many a gibe. His 
countenance expressed much scorn, and stamping pet- 
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tishly upon the floor he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, you are not 
wont to be confronted by acripple! let the awarders of 
justice be unstained themselves, and this trial shall be 
stopped.’”? With this he approached his son, and would 
have led him from custody. 

Much confusion prevailed in the court; some would 
have seized Pedro immediately ; the mere spectators ex- 
pressed intense interest. Malvini was vacillating, and 
attempted to ascertain the cause of interruption; but the 
hunchback refused private conversation, and again called 
aloud for a cessation of the trial. Finding the man stub- 
bornly silent, the magistrate commanded him to refrain 
from further interrruption, and at length resumed his du- 
ties. ‘* As no reason can be shown for mitigation of jus- 
tice —” 

‘‘ Reason shall be shown,” cried Carral, once more 
starting forward, ‘‘ I ask it not, Lord Malvini, because he 
is innocent, for the charge is not denied; but because 
he is your own flesh and b lood!” The magistrate started 
back, and gave ea hasty direction foi the removal of the 
“ babbling idiot.” | Carral produced a necklace, and hold- 
ing it boldly forth, begged him to examine it, as well as 
the stolen box of jewels, as he might possibly have seen 
them before. ‘Is it not, my lord, a fit present for a fa- 
vorite? was it nota beautiful oift for Aunette Glara?” 

“I think I have heard,” stammered Malvini, “of an 
erring creature so called, —she is dead before this.’ 

“You speak coldly of a discarded favorite! it was to 
save her from starvation that the jewels were stolen ; 
dropped from thy palace when her beauty faded, and 
received into my hovel — ”’ 

“Let the fellow be removed,” said the magistrate in 
extreme agitation, and casting the jewels upon the ground, 
he added, ‘I think it unfit, to suffer this insolence longer,”’ 
and motioned to leave the justice hall. 

‘You heard but half, my lord; it was an irksome 
thing to have a hanchback heir to your estate; you found 
it better to adopt an illegitimate daughter, and leave such 
a piteous misshapen thing as myself, though an own son, 
to the care of a mistress! You were warned not to lose 
the beautiful girl yonder; but you would have judged 
your own descendant, your own grandchild ! ” 

Cornelia Malvini but a few moments before had borne 
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the brightest eye, and the fairest cheek of any Florentine 
girl present ; but when the hunchback, her father’s real 
heir, pointed to the gallery where she sat, when Malvini’s 
eye bore her a hasty reproach for not heeding his direc- 
tions to be absent, her paleness increased, her eager look 
relaxed, and she sank upon her companion cold as mar- 
ble. Recollections, which had long been stifled, came 
rapidly upon the magistrate; he at one moment gave a 
hasty order, and at another covered his face with his 
robe ; as he arose, at last, his whole frame shuddering with 
agitation, and moved from his seat, Carral, who had fall- 
en back in the confusion, pressed forward, and attempting 
to catch hold of his robe, and pointing out of one of the 
large Gothic windows, said with earnestness, ‘‘ There, 
Lord Malvini, is the funeral of Cornelia’s mother! Iam 
glad it has happened to pass here ; she died last night at 
my house, and told me on her death-bed what has been 
heard this day. You are impatient; now pass sentence 
on your grandchild; and tell your daughter, the fair girl 
of Florence, that she held her birth-night revel, whilst 
her mother was dying of starvation !” 

Malvini looked hastily to the galleries, but his daugh- 
ter had been removed; and with an order to the officers, 
to do the deformed and his child no violence, he was glad 
to hasten from the court-room. 

As the audience left the building, the small funeral of 
Annette was just winding through a narrow street, and 
presently disappeared. Many conjectures and apprehen- 
sions spread through Florence ; Carral, by some, was not 
credited ; and others were ingenious in the invention of 
motives. Malvini never publicly refuted the assertions ; 
the matted locks of the young offender were soon better 
arranged, and his lip was taught to bear less scorn. 

But above all the Florentine girl whom the discovery 
concerned, Cornelia Malvini, was never the same proud 
thing as before the trial. She was no longer an inmate 
of the noble’s palace, whose early crime caused at last 
so much misery. The merry circle of friends was de- 
serted ; her modelled form was only clothed in a plain 
dark frock ; her black hair fell simply and with no orna- 
ments upon her forehead ; and she seldom afterward was 
seen in the crowded street or gay promenade. At length 
a hectic assumed its place on her cheek, a fearful contrast 
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to the paleness in which it was imbedded; her slight 
person wasted silently away, and in a year from her 
birth-day festival, the simple inscription, ‘* Cornelia Mal- 
vini,” in the church-yard, was all that told of so many 
personal attractions and so pure a character. ‘The last in- 
dividual who turned from the grave, when she was 
buried, was Carral the hunchback. ‘I wish,” said he, 
dashing atear from his eye, — ‘‘ [ wish there had been any 
other way to have prevented Mark’s condemnation !” 





THE STRANGER’S MANUSCRIPTS. —No. III. 
CALEB JONES, OR THE POOR STUDENT. ( Concluded.) 


By AsHLEY VERNON. 


‘‘ He thrusteth into the middest even where it most 
concerneth him, and there recoursing to the thinges forepaste, and divin- 
ing of thinges to come maketh an..... analysis of all.”’ 

Spenser's Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Ir was towards the end of December. The day which 
had been very wild and stormy, was now succeeded by a 
comparatively calm evening. The clouds chasing each 
other in rapid flight over the heavens, were occasionally 
rifted by the stormy wind; thus ever and anon disclos- 
ing a momentary glimpse of the stars, that seemed doubly 
tranquil amid so much hurry and confusion. On the 
main road which led through a certain village, not far 
from the Connecticut on the New Hampshire side, whose 
name for the present shall be Glenboro, (and could there 
be found in the Universal Gazetteer, Morse’s Geography, 
or the half-turned brain of widow Hopkins, whose inexpug- 
nable dough nuts, all larded as they were with the fat of 
romance and antiquity, we took suitable note of in our 
last number, a name of eleven letters more euphonious, 
or excitable to a young fancy) on that same main road, 
I say, that we left a few instants ago to indulge ina 
parenthetical by-path, a solitary man, well bundled up in 
no less than half a dozen coats, cloaks, and wrappers, with 
boots that would not have blushed on comparison with 
those famed seven leaguers of yore, was propelling by dint 
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of whip-handle, and a perpetual discharge of three-cor- 
nered oaths, a span of horses, attached to no inconsid- 
erable baggage-wagon. 

But I doubt, patient reader, if he found more difficulty 
in breaking his toilsome journey through the fresh snow 
banks that continually rose before him, than you have 
experienced in extricating yourself from the mud-depths 
of the foregoing sentence. Yet how this may be I will 
not discuss, only hoping that you have got safely out 
with strength enough remaining to drag over a few pages 
more of this wonderful history. 

But who is this traveller, so unceremoniously intruded 
upon your notice? Whatever may be his name, one 
thing is true, viz. that he is greatly addicted to solilo- 
quizing, and of late years his monologues have assumed 
a mixed tone of regret and mirth that seems strangely 
like sadness. His language, too, bears astrong analogy to 
Joseph’s coat of many colors; it is a costume, whose 
parts appear to be gathered from every quarter. Some 
people go so far as to hint, that our friend’s brain is 
‘cracked ;”? while others are charitable enough to pro- 
nounce it ‘“‘a little bit one sided.” But let our hero speak 
for himself. 

‘This wind is a shrewd nose-painter, faith! it bores a 
man’s eyes like a three inch auger. I shall be sliced into 
shingles, before I get to Flowerplains, if it hacks and 
slivers at this rate. ’T'is cold, weary, lonely; oh! for a 
warm fireside, a home, and a kind heart! Fool! fool! 
villain that [ am,” cried our soliloquizer, dropping both 
reins and starting from his seat, “all these I might have 
had,—aye, more! What thick-sculled juggler ever so 
imposed upon himself? I have gulled, with great satis- 
faction, other people, but such a wretched cheat, as I 
have played my own credulity, was never practised upon 
another. ‘They called me a genius, dull old blocks! and 
I, a greater dolt, believed them! Yes, flatter a man’s 
vanity, and he will sell his very soul to the arch fiend. 
And so they said I was a poet, and must leave making tin 
pails and go to soldering verses! Well, what did I 
do? Like a-miserable ass, I mustered all my money, 
bought a rhyming dictionary, wore large shoe-buckles, 
cut all my old friends, the pedlars and blacksmiths, 
drank gin, and made myself a laughing stock, butt, and 
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jest. Was that all? no! I cankered my bosom, fevered 
my brain, ruined my prospects, and, instead of the great 
poet they promised | should make, became a drivelling 
pettifogger, bar-room lounger, and now must smile on 
the very men who deceived ine. Here I am, mounted 
ona rickety cart, instead of Parnassus, with two blind 
horses for a Pegasus. Yet this is the last time,” shouted 
the traveller, striking together his clenched fists, ‘‘ this is 
the last time [ show myself as an actor in this detestable 
farce. Soon” — 

But it is useless to repeat the whole of this violent 
outburst ; for our speaker, like all other men, loved to 
abuse himself when alone, or when he could find a good 
friend who would listen patiently to him. In this strain 
he proceeded, till the eyeless animals left entirely to their 
own discretion, plunged into a suow-drift, overset the wag- 
on, and precipitated the declaimer headlong from his box. 
There we will leave him to gather up the pumpkins, 
squashes, and bottles, that were scattered most profusely 
in the street, merely adding that if it had not been for this 
unlucky incident, we might never have known what sort 
of a freight he was carrying to Flowerplains. 


The lamp burned dimly on the table, and a few wet 
logs simmered upon the hearth. 

‘‘Yes,” said a pale, disconsolate looking man, with 
dark sunken eyes and long black hair, as he paced to and 
fro across the floor of his little domicile (whose death- 
like paraphernalia, and a miserly display of flasks and 
bottles, some half-filled with curiously colored liquids, 
others empty and broken, plainly indicated a country 
Doctor’s office)—‘“‘ yes! after summing up the year’s 
gains and expenditures, [ find that [ am the undisputed 
master of five dollars! During the last twelve months, I 
have lived — but such an existeuce —is it worth praying 
for? Is it worth thanking for? My practice in this mis- 
erable hole of a Glenboro has become less and less every 
week; things have arrived at a fine pass now! Yet I 
am grateful for one circumstance —that [ have nothing 
else here to provide for, but this single crooked piece of 
anatomy. George, dear child, is out of want and trouble 
now.” And here Caleb stopt short in the middle of the 
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room, confronted with one of those sad _ recollections, 
which often start up in the path of mirth and gaiety — 
and how much oftener when the direction is doubtful, and 
the road dark and lonely. When we are disturbed in our 
own bosoms, we commonly find fault with every thing 
around us; all the world beside seems in uproar and con- 
fusion. Now Glenboro was a very pretty village, had a 
jail, alms-house, and dram-shops in abundance. ‘These 
last couveniences— fit attendants of the two others — 
were then thought quite indispensable for good freemen 
and advocates of equal rights. Many an unfortunate 
nose, on election and muster days driven from its hon- 
orable station, and obliged to retreat either to the right or 
left, by the rude appliances of sundry obstinate fisticufls, 
remains to this time undeniable evidence, that the word 
“ temperance ”’ lay dead and powerless in the Glenboro 
vocabulary. Yet notwithstanding all this, the town was 
a good town, and raised more cattle and hard-working 
men, than any of its neighbors; while Zebulon Grease- 
palm, the tallow-chandler, affirmed, that for round, pl imp 
girls, and excellent lard, ‘‘no other could hold a candle 
to her.” ‘Therefore I beg that whatever opinion Caleb 
expresses on this subject, should go for nothing. 

‘No matter,” said he, (whom we called at first the 
Poor Student, and shall still continue the appellation, 
though perhaps a little inappropriate, ) as he resumed 
his walk, ‘no matter! My credit is tolerably good, al- 
though the old women with their nostrums and “fooleries 
have succeeded in taking away some of my business, 
and that unlucky mistake in administering bark, during 
a high fever, did not speak too well for my medical pro- 
ficiency. So I will continue to drag out life a little 
longer. Let me think—I am twenty-six years old — 
where was | six years ago this night. Heavens, I was 
on my journey to” 

Here Caleb was interrupted — perhaps pleasurably, for 
he might have thought of a patient—by the sudden 
opening of the outer door, the stamping of feet in the 
entry, which made the phials, bow!s, and skeletons rattle 
together, as if Doomsday had fairly arrived ; and a loud 
blowing of breath which sounded very much like a fat 
Alderman, or a pair of capacious forge-bellows. ‘‘ He has 
a bad cold or the phthisic,’”’ muttered Jones to himself — 
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“by the way, a bad disease to cure,’ added he, 
taking down a bottle of The Lung Explorator ; ‘‘ but this 
will be a match for him, I suspect.” 

‘What do you keep your roads blocked up so infer- 
nally for in this quarter? Why don’t you have a better 
fire to thaw a man’s fingers?” cried out a bundle of 
coats, unceremoniously entering and pushing as close as 
possible to the few embers; ‘‘ why, all my squashes are 
frozen as hard as the hubs of my wagon wheels — might 
just as well have brought down a lot of the real white 
oakers, and, as for the gin, if it is’nt solid ice by this 
time, it can’t be because I did’nt put water enough into it. 
It was a considerable tall spec, making that bargain. No 
slow crittur, after all, considering, and I calculate they 
drove the wrong ox, when they sent me on this busi- 
ness.”” Thus spoke our former soliloquizer, and after 
grumbling something about the trouble of carrying let- 
ters and bundles in one’s pocket, proceeded to strip off 
one after another his superfluous clothing. Caleb still 
continued to grasp convulsively the bottle, and fixed a 
steadfast eye upon his rude visitor. An emotion, approx- 
imating fear, began to affect the lower regions of his 
heart somewhat uncomfortably, as the stranger gradually 
diminished in size. Caleb surely thought, for he was 
slightly tinctured with superstition, that he’ would be 
reduced to some lean, gaunt spectre, a wizard or a dwarf, 
those animals which are so frequently met with in 
the stories of olden time; at least he expected to see 
him throw off his skin, and turn into a bare skeleton. 
However, he was relieved from his anxiety by the stran- 
ger’s rudely stopping, and asking in a loud tone, which 
made the “Lung Explorator” fall crash upon the floor, 
*‘ Is your name Caleb Jones?” 

“Yes —no*~—no—yes,—what’s the matter?” an- 
swered and asked in one breath the astounded Doctor. 

‘‘ When you have come to a settlement about your 
name,’’ said the visitor, with an arch look, “I’ll tell ye.” 

“It is Caleb, then,” said our hero, “ yes, Caleb Jones. 
I was a little startled at your question at‘first. In return, 
may I inquire, Sir, who you are?” 

‘“‘ Well, that’s plainly said!” remarked the traveller, 
looking most significantly at the fragments of glass and 


the spattered liquid. ‘‘ You are subject to a pain in your 
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lower jaw, I believe. LIreckon you had a little touch of 
it then, when you spilt this stuff. As for me, why the 
old folks say I was christened 'I’arantula Gridley.” 

Caleb was as pale as ashes. 

‘‘ Well, here’s a letter I have brought for you,” con- 
tinued Tarantula. ‘ You see, the folks at Flowerplains 
are going to have a stark rouser of a ball on next New 
Year’s night; and so I was dispatched up river for a load 
of pumpkins and such other bob-crackeries.” ‘‘ But this 
has nothing to do with your letter,” said our vagabond 
poet, taking from his pocket, and handing to Caleb, a 
dirty piece of paper, so wrinkled and torn, that it was al- 
most impossible to decypher the inscription, ‘here it 
is, together with the luggage,” and he took out another 
small parcel, which appeared like a bottle, wrapped up in 
a cloth of most dingy complexion. 

Jones’s heart beat ten times more rapidly, as he traced 
the letters of the direction ; they were evidently those of 
a female hand; but he soon recovered his wonted calm- 
ness. 

“Pll just trouble you for six-and-a-quarter-cents, if 
you please,’’ said the independent Yankee, who was now 
getting ready for departure. 

‘‘T see it is marked paid,’ answered the economical 
Jones, holding the epistle toward the light. 

‘‘ Not quite so sure of that matter,” said Gridley, push- 
ing his arm through the last sleeve. ‘This letter was 
paid for as far as Glenboro. But when I came up, you 
were not here, and so I was obliged to carry it on to 
Pittshill, some dozen miles farther off, and then bring it 
back again. A plaguy deal of vexation it cost metoo. I 
came near burning it up a score of times to light my pipe ; 
and at last | got so mad with the confounded thing, that 
I bit off a considerable piece of one corner; but it tasted 
so deucedly like rhubarb, that I was obliged to down,with 
a throat-rattler of tough West India, and that cost four 
cents. So hand over the six-and-a-quarter without any 
staggering.” | 

Such rhetoric convinced the dubious Caleb, and feeling 
desirous to get rid of the intruder and examine the con- 
tents of the letter, he caused the two four-pence-half- 
pennies, which nestled securely in a nook of his dreary 
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pocket book, to part company. It was a sad spectacle to 
see this Damon separate from his Pythias. Yet Gridley 
unfortunately did not think so, and shuffled in appar- 
ent glee from the Doctor’s office. 

There were a few moments of silence after Tarantula 
left the room, while Caleb was busy in opening and read- 
ing the letter. Suddenly, ere the meaning of the first 
page was half gathered, he rose up as if in desperation, 
and dashed the package, note and all, furiously into the 
fire. ‘There was a crash as if of glass, while a quick blaze 
and most alcoholic smell plainly declared the nature of 
the contents. 

‘“‘] will teach that Cornplaster to send his vile mix- 
tures to me for a recommendation,’’ exclaimed the wrath- 
ful Jones, as he strode rapidly up and down the apartment. 
But he had not taken many steps, before his ire began 
to assume a milder aspect. I, for one, like huge pas- 
sions. Get me a man totally mad, and in two minutes 
you will see the coolest fellow imaginable. It is after 
this wise. Build up a tremendous fire under a large pot 
of water, and what is the consequence? Why, said pot 
through excess of zeal boils over, puts out the flame, and 
there is an end to the business. So is it, to speak meta- 
phorically, with that immaterial vessel, the human mind, 
when over-heated by the coals of anger. 

Caleb now began to look round for the letter, in order 
to examine the hand-writing of the superscription. But 
it was gone; and some time elapsed before he remem- 
bered that he had burnt it up. Yet nothing daunted, he 
took the black cinder from the fire, and attempted to re- 
trace on the quivering fragments the suspicious characters. 
But all in vain. Yet once he thought he could discern 
them. Disappointment, who is always close by the ear 
of Pleasure, to pluck her back whenever a chance is of- 
fered for the exercise of her own black art, again frustra- 
ted him. For making a sudden exclamation of joy and 
surprise, his too eager breath blew the frail leaf into ten 
thousand pieces, posting some up chimney, and scatter- 
ing others over the floor. 

The Poor Student looked at his baffled endeavors with 
a sardonic grin. It was only momentary. He dropt into 
a chair, and burst into tears. 
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Is not man the slave of circumstance? A mere straw, a 
gossamer, a mote, thrown into the scales, will determine 
whether he shall laugh or cry. 


There was bustle, din and confusion, at the sign of the 
Squash Pie, and in the same hall, which we deseribed a 
month since, were now again congregated the beauty and 
youth of Flowerplains. There were no changes of conse- 
quence in the apartment. Some sad dilapidations, it is true, 
had befallen the venerable portrait of the august Deuteron- 
omy. Both eyes had been eaten out, (while the room was 
undergoing repairs,) by a party of very foolish rats, who 
took this method of revenging themselves upon the old gen- 
tleman, for the havoc he created among them while alive. 
However, their loss had been supplied through the inge- 
nuity of the present hostess, by the substitution of sealing 
wax and red paint, so that the whole picture, at a suffi- 
cient distance, bore no small resemblance to a miniature 
representation of Actna in full eruption. 'The dance went 
on merrily ; every one seemed in the height of pleasure. 
The Pitchbarrels of Sandyhole and Moses 'Tarbox’s sister 
were in their glory. But above them all there was one 
who looked especially happy ; and that one was our he- 
roine, — whom we formerly called Miss Emily. Ina 
corner of the room, with his hair brushed over his face, 
and his arms folded, sat a lonely man, who ever and anon 
gazed upon her movements. 

Six years ago this very night, he was in the same room. 
But with what different feelings! Since then his best 
hopes had been blighted, and those whom he loved had 
been taken from him. A younger brother, the only object 
of his affection, one for whom the kindest feelings rallied 
and swelled in his bosom, had gone down to the grave. 
When Caleb saw the last turf thrown over his body, he 
felt the last cord snap which bound him to earth. After 
he heard that there would be a ball in the village, an in- 
definite longing to be present took hold of him. “I may 
see her,’’ said he to himself, in a low voice, ‘‘ and that will 
be enough.” When a person is troubled by these con- 
fused desires, and lured by these indistinct hopes, he is 
a most restless and unquiet being. A fulfilment of his 
wishes can alone satisfy him, and even then fruition 
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seems poor and unsubstantial. Caleb was watched! by a 
vigilant eye, when he was not aware of it. 

‘““How came you here?” said the inquisitive Gridley, 
as he walked up and unceremoniously laid his hand upon 
Jones’s shoulder. 

‘‘ Get away, —let me alone, for God’s sake!’’ answered 
Caleb, in a hissing whisper; ‘“‘ would you discover and 
ruin me?” 

“ Not the slightest idea of it;’’ answered the impertur- 
bable Tarantula; ‘“‘yet I can tell you one thing. Your 
fishing is small sport; the trout you ’re after has been 
hooked long ago.”’ And with a self-satisfied chuckle, he 
moved off and troubled Jones no more for the evening. 

The supper was now announced. ‘There was a sudden 
stoppage of music and dancing. As Emily passed by 
Caleb, a slight blush flitted across her face, which seemed 
to indicate a recognition ; yet, perhaps it was merely ac- 
cidental; she was the last to leave the room, and leaned 
upon the arm of some one unknown to the Poor Student. 
A servantentered at this moment, andthe door closed after 
them. 

‘Who is that lady?” asked Caleb, gasping audibly at 
the question. 

“That lady? She ’s Mrs. Cornplaster, to be sure.”’ 

‘‘ Hades! Phlegethon! She wrote that note, then,” 
said Jones, losing all control over his tongue. 

“T don’t know any thing about that, or about Hades 
Phlegethon, for I never saw the woman; but I do know 
that Mrs. Cornplaster is a fine trotter in a dance.” So 
saying, the servant finished his business and left the hall. 
Caleb was alone. He stood immovable, gazing upon the 
floor. A door in the lower end of the apartment opened, 
and a man entered. He walked up softly to Jones. 

‘‘ Here, take it quick,” said Gridley, holding out a small 
stocking filled with something heavy. “ Here, take my 
purse,—keep it. Don’t you remember a shilling you 
once gave a ragged fellow, who sung you some old songs? 
I have not forgotten it. Hold out your hand, man, — 
I know all about you. Don’t you suppose I overheard 
what you said a few hours ago about your poverty, — 
how you had not money enough to get home? You 
thought you were alone; but a Yankee like myself has 
more ears than one thinks of,’’—and more heart, too, he 
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might have added, when a loud crash below stairs cut 
short his words. Caleb and Gridley started. ‘‘ What, so 
soon?” cried Tarantula, ‘“‘I told them I would play a 
trick worth fifty of their best ones; but I must be off 
now,” said he, running towards the door, ‘or they will 
make chop of me.” 

Caleb was again alone;—the purse fell with a dull 
sound upon the floor. Overpowered with a multitude of 
strange reflections, he was in a complete puzzle. Let us 
leave him and inquire into the cause of the tumult be- 
neath. 

It seems that Simon Beeflegs, who had now settled 
down into a very capacious and sturdy butcher, had given 
up all light amusements. He was, however, on the pres- 
ent occasion, condemned to carve his own meat. Now 
he was very busily engaged in separating an obstinate 
joint from its socket, when one of the waiters came up 
with a plate containing a dumpling heated to 210° Fah- 
renheit. By a sudden movement of the arm, he launched 
the glowing mass from its proper place into the chair be- 
hind him. Turning round too quickly to apologize for 
the mistake, he lost his centre of gravity, and fell pounce 
into the seat upon the coal-like pudding. Never did 
Mars, when he roared, as Homer tells us, louder than ten 
thousand bulls, bellow as did the vociferating Beeflegs. 
He shouted,—swore by Pharaoh’s lean kine and the 
great London ox, — kicked, — plunged like a mad ram; 
and finally, in jumping up, knocked off the top of the 
table, and hurled gravy, cider, apple-sauce, and hot 
whiskey, without remorse, upon the gowns, breeches, 
faces, and arms of the revellers. Yet fraud was apparent. 
All the legs of the table had been carefully sawed 
off. ‘T’he diabolical trick was one of Gridley’s invention. 
His revenge had, however, been gratified sooner than he 
expected, and in a manner quite interesting and novel. 

“The devil!’ exclaimed Zebedee Pitchbarrel, as he 
took a large slice of butter from his shirt bosom. ‘“ By 
Gosh !”? muttered Nimrod Smith, a tall, slim youth, lap- 
ping off the molasses from his coat sleeve ; ‘my new 
frock! if I don’t get it for this!” ‘ Let us after him!” 
shouted Paul Rateye ; ‘‘ that white and black fellow with 
the long hair ; he did it, I know.” 

Caleb caught the last sentence, and heard steps upon 
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the stairs. What had been done he knew not; but he 
dreaded a discovery of himself. Desperation pointed him 
the path; he rushed into an adjoining room and flung 
himself under a bed. 

The pursuers soon entered the hall. Fortunately th 
object of their search was gone. 

“Tf I could get hold of him,” said one, ‘“‘I’d tear him 
into rags at short notice.” 

“That would not be very hard work,” said Caleb to 
himself, as he thought of the precarious state of his outer 
garments. 

‘The old weasel won’t crawl into ahole that he can’t 
creep out of,’’ said another. 

‘‘Heaven grant the proverb hold true in my case,” 
thought Jones, ‘‘ to be caught in this situation would be 
far from agreeable.” 

After hunting in vain, Rateye and his fellows re- 
turned to the supper room. ‘The confusion which there 
prevailed Hogarth might picture, but we cannot describe. 
It seemed to be the universal opinion that the pale-faced 
stranger had plotted the whole business, for the marks of 
guilt were visible in his countenance during the whole 
evening. All thought best to retire ; so after condolimg his 
neighbor on the loss of china and the devastation of tum- 
blers and pitchers, interspersing his remarks with sly 
glances at prostrate pies and cakes, each one took his 
leave. 

It was not, however, till the noise and clatter below had 
ceased, that Caleb ventured to draw out from his lurking 
place. He stole with a cautious step down from the 
chamber, unbarred the outer door, and rushed forth with 
the exultation of a freed eaptive into the broad air again. 

It was cloudy and drizzling. 

On, — on, —on, with slow and weary feet, journeyed 
our hero. He looked neither ‘to the right nor left, but 
walked straight forward in the road, and 

thus, amid darkness, night, and gloom, ends the 
Biography * of 





“THE POOR STUDENT.” 


*The abrupt manner in which this account concludes is not without a par- 
allel. The great Goethe, in his fondness for dramatic effect, finishes in a 
similar way his own ‘“‘ Memoirs.” Yet certainly there is something more 
startling, more grand and tragic, in the finale of this history. es 
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THE PUROPHAGOI. 


‘or NYPO®ATOI.—No. VI 


‘* Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


«¢ This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, — 
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[ Feb. 1837.] It was precisely the night for an intelléctual meeting ; 
every countenance beamed with energy, good-humor, and wit; the walnut 
editorial logs blazed brightly. Amadon stretched himself on the sofa, and 
Larache announced that he should delight the society with a communication 
from the South Pole. The subject was treated in a lucid ma est 
pun <= . : 
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kicked two tutors down stairs and adjourned. 


Pon a ae 
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Secretary. 
Heaven help us! to overturn the inkstand on our last sheet of paper, and 


the devil at hand for copy! There, thou meagre little imp, throw it into thy 
bag, illegible as it is; — no time for transcribing ; —hence, I say! bie. 


sae above is a correct copy of the editorial MS. of this date —Feb. 29, 


Attest, 
TimoTruny Trpo. 





